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ST. MARY MATFELON, WHITECHAPEL. 
(See 2°¢ S. iii. 332; 3°¢ S. iv. 5, 75, 419, 483; v. 83, 


| Everarp Home CoLeman, practically en- 
| dorsed that suggestion on the authority of a 


161, 223; vii. 208; 5% S. vii. 225, 314; ix. 110;| 


8 S. xii. 202, 255, 276, 466; 9S. ii. 154; iv. 66, 
116.) 


THe numerous references that I have placed | 


at the head of this note will show that for 
many years past the origin of the word from 
which Whitechapel Church has derived its 
distinctive appellation has exercised the 
ingenuity of the correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
We were recently told that there were “ fif- 
teen supposed derivations of the word 
Huguenot”; there are very nearly as many 
of the word Matfelon. We shall find among 


| 


| 


writer in the Literary World, and added 
that it had not before been made in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q., forgetful of the fact that 
it will be found over the signature of the 
Rev. Mackenzie Watcotrr so far back as 
1864 (38" S. v. 161). If therefore we wish to 
avoid “‘ vain repetitions,” it will be as well 
to consult the references which, at some 
expense of time, I have carefully looked up 
for the purpose of quotation. 

My own theory has had, so far as I am 


aware, no godfather but myself. It is that, 


like many other London churches, the old 


foundation of St. Mary, which was originally 
a chapel of ease to Stepney, derived its 
designation from some individual who was 


connected with the church either as a founder 


or a benefactor. It is almost unnecessary to 


give instances of churches which have been 
named on this principle, but I may cite a 
few: St. Mary Woolnoth (Wulfnoth), 
St. Martin Orgar (Ordgar), St. John Zachary, 
St. Martin Outwich (Oteswich), St. Lawrence 
Pountney (Pulteney), and so on. It would 
therefore be strictly in accordance with 
recognized custom if the church were named 


after some person belonging to the family of 


Matfelon, and the question is whether such 


a family existed, and if so, whether any 


member of it could be found in London in 


early times. 


The first mention of the church that I have 
been able to find is contained in the will of 


John le Rous (a son of Richard le Rous by 
his wife Agnes), which was proved on the 


Monday next before the feast of St. Edward 


(13 Oct.), 1282. In this will mention is made 
of a tenement in the parish of St. Mary 


Matrefelun (Sharpe’s ‘Calendar of Husting 
Wills,’ i. 59). 
Williain le Rous, a nephew of the preceding 


testator, in his will, proved on the Monday 
next before the feast of St. Gregory, Pope 


/(12 March), 1285/6, mentions houses, rents, 


those recorded in these columns the stories | 
told by Stow, Strype, and many another; 


antiquary, and my principal object in head- 
ing these remarks with such a formidable 
array of figures is to suggest that no advan- 
tage will be gained by starting a fresh dis- 
cussion on the word, unless new evidence 
of a fairly convincing nature can be brought 
forward. In the second volume of the 
current series an explanation was given as if 
it were a new one, although it was more than 
thirty years old ; and at the last reference but 


&e., in the parish of St. Mary Matfelun, 
remainder charged with maintenance of a 
chantry in the aforesaid chapel of St. Mary 
(2b., i. 76). 


There are also early mentions of the parish 


and church in Hardy and Page’s ‘ Calendar 
of Feet of Fines for London and Middlesex’: 
1321, St. Mary Watefeloun (i. 100); 1331, 
St. Mary of Matefelon (i. 109) ; 1348, Blessed 
Mary JMJatfen (i. 126); 1351, Blessed Mary 
Maderfelon (i. 128); St. Mary Matefelon 
(i. 129); 1363, St. Mary Jattefelon (i. 140) ; 
1365, St. Mary Matefelowm (i. 143); and 1367 


one an old and respected correspondent, Mr. | St. Mary Matfelon (i. 144). After the reign 
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of Edward III. the modern spelling seems 
zenerally to prevail, but [ think there is no 
doubt that the earliest orthography was 
Materfeloun or Matrefeloun. 

We have evidence that the Mathefelons 
were an old French family. In a former 
note (8 S. xii. 466) L pointed out that 
Du Maurier, in his ‘ Peter [bbetson,’ p. 315, 
had mentioned them on the authority of the 
‘Armorial Général du Maine et de l’Anjou.’ 
But their chief interest rests on the fact that 
the old chateau of Les Rochers, which lies 
on the borders of Brittany and Maine, and 
from which Madame de Sévigné dated so 
many of her letters, was formerly a strong- 
hold of the Mathefelons. It came into the 
Sévigné family through the marriage of Anne 
de Mathefelon, Dame des Rochers, in 1410, 
with Guillaume de Sévigné, chamberlain of 
Jean V., Duc de Bretagne. It was a favourite 
residence of Madame de Sévigné, and on the 
death of her granddaughter and last de- 
scendant was sold to the family which still 
occupies it. 

Other members of this family went into | 
commerce. Dr. Reginald R. Sharpe, the 
learned and courteous Records Clerk of the 
City of London, has been good enough to 
inform me that, anno 49 Edward IIL, one 
Mathew Matfelon, who is described as “ mer 
chant de Lukes,” executed a power of 
attorney enabling certain other “ merchantz 
de Lukes” to act for him. The power of 
attorney was written in French, and was 
dated “a Loundres.” A few years later, 
anno 4 Richard IL., a further power, written 
in Latin, was executed by the same person, 
before the Mayor and aldermen in the 
Chamber of the Guildhall. The references | 
are Pleas and Memoranda Rolls A. 22, | 
membr. 1, and A. 24, membr.7 dors. These | 
documents, which are preserved among the | 


party concerned (Rot. Claus., 1322, m. = 
‘Calendar, 1318-23,’ p. 566). 

The existence of this family in France and 
England being therefore well established, a 
word may be added with regard to the deri- 
vation of the name. 

It has been several times pointed out in 
‘N. & Q.’—originally, as 1 noted above, by 
the late Mr. MackeNzie Watcorr — that 
matfelon was an old English name for the 
black knapweed or centaury, which by Gerard 
and other old herbalists is spelt —— 
and matrefillon. A correspondent, B. C. H., 
suggested (3™ S. v. 223) that as catfalon was 
believed to be useful for softening and hasten- 
ing the removal of boils, the name might be 
compounded of the old verb mater, to mace- 
rate, and feloun, a boil. This seems a plaus- 
ible explanation, if we admit that the proper 
name was derived from the herb, which is 
within the range of possibility. But as felon 
meant originally a traitor, and mater is also 
an old French word signifying to daunt or to 
cow, the name is susceptible of another deri- 

vation. Littré also points out that there is 

another mater, meaning to kill, which is equi- 
valent to the Spanish matar, and is derived 
from the Latin mactare. The original Mater- 
feloun may either have slain a traitor, and 
thereby earned his name, or his place of 
residence may have been situated in the 
midst of a field of knapweed. Utrumlibet 
elige. V. F. Pripeaux, 


PHILIP WOODWARD. 

AmonG my books is a copy of one of those 
printed abroad by the adherents of the 
Church of Rome. ‘The title reads :— 

“The Dialogves of 8. Gregorie svrnamed the 
| Greate: Pope of Rome: and the first of that name: 
divided into fower Bookes. Wherein he intreateth 
of the liues, and miracles of the saintes in Italie: 


municipal archives at the Guildhall, show | and of the eternitie of mens soules. With a short 


that a person of the name of ‘Matfelon was 
residing in London in the reign of King 
Edward III. Dr. Sharpe thinks that “ Lukes’ 
represents the town of Lucca in Italy; but 
allowing this to be the case, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that London was the 
headquarters of this merchant as a business 
man. Some of the greatest civic families 
were of foreign origin, such as those of Gisors, 
Bukerel, and Bucquoint (Bucca Uncta), of 
which a member was Justiciar of London 
in 1137 (Round’s ‘Commune of London,’ 
p. 108). 

The name of Matfelon was not, however, 
confined to London, for in a lengthy document 
relating to property in Yorkshire I have 
found that one Adam Materfeloun was a 


treatise of sundry miracles wrought at the shrines 
of martirs: taken out of S. Au; gustin. Together 
witha notable miracle wrought by 8. Bernarde, in 
contirmation of diuers articles of religion. ‘Trans- 
lated into our English tongue By P. W. Ecclesiastic. 
cap. i. v. 1 & 2. ‘A wise man will searche out the 
wisdom of all the auncient: and keepe the sayinges 
of famous men. Printed at Paris, 1608.” 

The name of the translator is written in a 
contemporary hand. Of Philip Woodward 
there is a brief notice in Dodd’s ‘Church 
History.’ Perhaps to make amends for its 
scantiness, it appears in two places (vol. ii. 
p. 91, col. 2, and p. 383, col. 2). He was an 
exile, and a ” professor at Douai College. He 
died at Lyons in 1610. Dodd says that he 


was the author of some anonymous contro- 


versial pieces. The British Museum has a 
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copy of this translation of St. Gregory, but 
the Catalogue does not identify “ P. W.” 

At the back of the title-page is an elaborate 
engraving, armorial or symbolical, and under- 
neath is the verse :— 

In earthe longe life, with happie state : 
Anne, Christ Iesu sende. 
In heauen that blisse amongst his Saintes : 
Which never shal haue ende. 
The dedication, ** To the Highe and Excellent 
Princes Anne: by Gods singvlar prouidence, 
Quene of greate Brittaine, Fraunce and 
Irelande,” is a curious testimony to the 
Romeward inclinations with which the royal 
lady was credited. The author places these 
very early, “‘for I haue bene credibly en- 
formed,” he says, 
“how at that pees | tyme, in the middest of those 
meeting ioyes : and the very throng of those terres- 
trial pleasures : you sent for out of England, such 
principall bookes of piety and deuotion, as were 
there to be founde.” 


is desirable, he intimates, that they should 
find them in books. He recommends St. 
Gregory on account of his love to the English 
people, and pointedly refers to the letter 
written by the saint to Queen Aldeberga, 
encouraging her to “labour the conversion of 
the King and his people.” The translator 


also says that, whilst many books had been | 


dedicated to James I., and one to *‘ our yonge 
prince ” (Prince Henry, who died in 1612), “* so 
none at all for ought that I can learne, 
much less that professeth the religion of 
S. Gregorie, hath hitherto presented any 
book to your Princely person.” 

This and the appropriate season decided 
him to make his book a new year’s gift to the 
queen. The dedication is dated “The first 
of Ianuarie, 1608." E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Destruction oF Historica DocuMENTs.— 
The following passage, which I quote from an 
article in the August number of the Month 
(p. 155) entitled ‘Catholic Antiquities of 
Bosham,’ deserves the wider publicity that 
its appearance in ‘N. & Q.’ will give. We 
have long been accustomed to important 
parish papers perishing or being lost on 
account of the carelessness of their custodians, 
but one would hope that of late years they 
have seldom been destroyed out of sheer 
wantonness :— 


“Many interesting and valuable documents 
relating to the history of Bosham, together with the 
registries [sic], have unfortunately perished. They 
were in existence until the middle of the last 
century, however, and were kept in the ancient 
chest, with a very curious lock, still seen in the 


As — rarely have faithful reprovers, it | 


vestry. But unfortunately the ignorance and 
| wanton destructiveness of the parish clerk Kervell, 
who seems to have had the care of them when Mr. 
How was vicar, was the cause of their irretrievable 
loss. We have it on the best authority that one 
winter's evening this rustic philistine carried out 
into a neighbouring yard all the books, parchments, 
and documents with ancient seals attached, long 
| prior to the dissolution of the monastery, and 
deliberately made a bonfire of them by applying 
his lantern to the pile. Strange to say, the vicar 
seems to have inflicted no penalty for this barbarous 
| destruction, and the antiquarian alone is left to 
| mourn the loss of these invaluable records.” 
K. P. D. E. 

ZecHariaAn Heywarp: Guy or WARWICK. 
—There is a chap-book, ‘The Noble and Re- 
}nowned History of Guy, Earl of Warwick,’ 
the twelfth edition, London, printed by T. 
| Sabine, No. 81, Shoe Lane, no date, 12mo, 
ending on p. 144. It contains many rude 
| cuts, one of which is really a picture of Sancho 
Panza being tossed in a blanket. Much of 
| the prose reads like blank verse (* D.N.B.,’ 
xxiii. 388). The dedication, signed G. L., is 
to Mr. Zechariah Heyward, citizen of London, 
who has a love for his native country and its 
ancient heroes, and from whom G. L. has 
received many favours. Mr. Heyward has a 
“ virtuous lady ” and many children, chief of 
whom is “ Mr. Hyde Heyward, a very hopeful 
young gentleman.” In Col. Chester’s ‘ Mar- 
riage Licences,’ ed. Foster, 1887, col. 660, we 
find that on 19 June, 1680, Zachary Hay ward, 
of St. Catherine Creechurch, London, widower, 
had a licence to marry Anne, daughter of 
Richard Hyde, of Shinfield, Berks, gent. (a 
spinster, aged twenty-one), at Yately, South- 
ampton. W. C. B. 


A Sayine or Socrates.—The saying of 
Socrates that all he knew was that he knew 
nothing is often advanced (even by intelligent 
people) as an argument against the acquisition 
of knowledge, or in favour of ignorance. 
Aristophanes would scarcely have under- 
stood it in this sense. It seems to me that 
Socrates only meant that what he knew was 
as nothing to what he did not know. Mill 
(‘Examination of Hamilton’) suggests a much 
more ingenious explanation, which is this: 
“The saying...... expresses a conceivable and 
not inconsistent state of mind. The only 
thing he felt perfectly sure of may have been 
that he was sure of nothing else.” In which 
case, however, if he knew even this much with 
certainty, he could not say that he knew 
nothing. Now the most important thing 
(so considered by many) in the teaching of 
Socrates was that a man’s acts were in 
accordance with the amount of knowledge 
which he had acquired—that vice, in fact, was 
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ignorance, and virtue knowledge in its highest 


egree. Could a philosopher who so taught 
issue consistently a great dictum for the use 
and comfort of those who believe in the heal- 
ing power of ignorance? No more than our 
own Gray (** perhaps,” says Dr. Johnson, “the | 
most learned man in Europe”), who is quoted 
many times daily (by those who have never | 
read him) as speaking against the acquisition | 
of knowledge in the lines “ Where ignorance is | 
bliss, Tis folly to be wise”; and this not by | 
the illiterate only, but (at least once daily) | 
by the newspaper press of the British Isles. | 

The small amount of knowledge which a 
man can acquire in a lifetime, when com- 
pared with what is to be acquired, was illus- 
trated by Newton in the well-known story. 
The less-known story of the wise Mussulman 
is to the same effect, who, being taunted with 
his ignorance, replied that the — = paid 
him in proportion to his knowledge, but that 
his whole revenue could not pay him in pro- 
portion to his ignorance. 

It seems as if the usual span of life were 
too short for any man to have a chance of 
being IloAvpafis at the present day. It 
could easily be shown that most (if not all) of 
our greatest scholars were only beginning to 
feel sure of their ground and to get their 
stores arranged when their time came. In 
the case of De Quincey (if I may call him a 

reat scholar) I have been struck with this. 

e planned and purposed writing a history 
of England and an historical novel such as 
should be worth reading, felt equal to the 
task at last—and then died. 

Tuomas AULD. 


Frencn Fetisues.—In connexion with 
the quotation given under ‘Le Bon Roi 
(ante, p. 247), relating the offer- 
ing of horsehair knots to St. Elvi in his 
chapel near Landerneau, Brittany, your 
readers may be interested to know that at 
the altar over St. Mellon’s grave in his 
chapel at Rouen, dating from the fourth 
century A.D., many linen leading - strings 
are hung, offered to secure children a good 
teething. St. Mellon is well known as the 
patron saint of St. Mellon’s, near Cardiff. It 
would be interesting to know if any similar 
traditions are current about him in South 
Wales. H. 


“ Moucuarpb,” Potice view of 
the Czar’s visit,” the Paris correspondent of 
the Daily News of 28 August says, 

“the papers are full of information about detectives, 
the slang name for whom is ‘ mouchard.’ The Liberté 
assures us that this word dates back to the time of 
the Reformation. King Francis the First, under 
whom the persecution of Protestants began in 


earnest, appointed a theologian of the University 
of Paris named Antoine de Mouchi to be inquisitor. 
This Mouchi showed such zeal in ferreting out 
heretics and in sending them to the stake that the 
people of Paris, among whom the Reformation had 
many secret sympathisers, gave the name of 
*Mouchard’ to the inquisitor’s private informers 
and the word was by degrees applied to all the 
agents of the secret police.” 

Littré says :— 

** Mouchard parait venir de mouche, qui s’est dit 
espion. Cependant Meézeray (‘Régne de 
‘rancois II.’) dit, en parlant de Moucharés, théo- 
logien de Paris et inquisiteur pour la foi, qu’il se 
nommait de Mouchy et que les espions s’appelaient 
mouchards, étymologie adoptée par Voltaire, ‘ Hist. 
Parlem.,’ ch. xxi.” 

Joun Hess. 


“CopwooL” “Cocware.”— By letters 
patent of 4 December, 1341 (Pat. Roll, 
15 Edw. IIL, pt. iii. m. 6d, in ‘Calendar,’ 
p. 365), provision is made against such 
merchants as, having the king's licence to 
export “ Peltwoll, Cobwoll, Lambwoll et 
Malemort,” fraudulently placed better wool 
among it in order to evade duty. 

In the ‘Rolls of Parliament’ for 1343 
(vol. ii. p. 143, col. 1) is printed the merchants’ 
“avisement des pointz et Articles dont ils sont 
chargez, en amendement de la Communaltee 
de la terre.” They suggested, inter alia :— 

**Qe notre Seignur le Roi eayt Subside de chescun 
Sak de mier Leyne xls. ; et des autres Leynes, c’est 
assaver, aigne Lyne, Leyne des pelitz, et cobwolle, 
solonc le pris q’il vaut a meyndre Subside.” 

Cogware is mentioned first in 1376 (‘Rolls 
of Parliament,’ vol. ii. p. 347, col. 2), in a peti- 
tion from the commons of the counties of 
Essex and Suffolk,* praying :— 

** Qe les Draps appellez Cogware et Kerseyes faitz 
as ditz Contes, et autres tieux estroites Draps y 
faites et en autres pays auxint...... ne soient compris 
en dit Estatut (27 Edw. III. c. 4), en aide et relief 
del dite Commune.” 

The royal answer runs :— 

“Le Roy voet qiils eient tielles Lettres par 
lesquelles soit declarree, qe les estreites Draps 
appellez Cogware et Kerseyes, acustumes d’estre 
faites es dites Contees, ne deivent mye estre 
entenduz pur estre compris en dit Estatut, ne souz 
la paine d'ycelle.” 

As the ‘ N_ E.D.’ does not hazard any ety mo- 
logy for cogware,t and as it does not record 
cobwool, | have set out the passages at con- 
siderable length, for the benefit of the *Sup- 
plement.’ The curious interchange of cob and 
cog in many words of identical meaning 
(exemplified most strongly in the ‘ E D.D.’) 


* This is positive confirmation of the statement 
in ‘N.E.D.’ that the name of the fabric kersey is 
derived from the Suffolk place-name. 

+ Its earliest instance of the word is 1389. 
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seems to justify a conjecture that cogware 
was made of cobwool, rough, coarse, and 
lumpy. Q V. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I find 
another pons variant in Act 13 
Richard IL., stat. i. c. 19 :—- 

“Qe nulle deinszein ou forein ne face autre refus 
de leynes sinoun cod, gard, & vilein, & qe nulle 
merchant nautre homme achate ses leynes par 
celles paroles Goodpakkyng ne par autres paroles 
semblables.” 

The solution of the matter I must now leave 
to others. 


“ DRIVEBUNDLE.”—Dr. Pegge’s definition of 
this word, “ when a horse first carries one and 
then returns to fetch another, that is in carry- 
ing on double horse,” is inadequate and to the 

eneral reader obscure ; yet the new ‘ Dialect 
ictionary’ merely quotes it without addi- 
tion or explanation of any kind. In West 
Kent the word is in daily use, chiefly as a 
verb. If two waggons have to mount a severe 
hill, it is a common practice to harness both 
teams to the first, draw it tothe top, and then 
return for the other. This is called ‘‘ drift- 
bundling the hill,” or simply “ driftbundling.” 
As we use “drift” for a number of animals 
driven, and “bundle” for to mix or to join, 
the origin of the phrase seems plain enough. 
Dr. Pegge’s use, though never actually heard 
by me, would certainly be understood, as the 
word is freely used in metaphors. The sub- 
stantive, except in phrases like “Shall we 
make a driftbundle of it?” is not common. 
W. P. 


“ CHIMPANZEE.”—In the second volume of 
the ‘N.E.D. (published 1893) this is stated 
to be the native name in Angola, therefore 
a Bantu word, but 1 see Prof. Skeat, in the 
new edition of his ‘Concise Etymological 
Dictionary,’ 1901, ascribes it to “the neigh- 
bourhood of the Gulf of Guinea.” His in- 
formation, though later in date than Dr. 
Murray’s, must be less correct, as there can 
be no doubt of the existence of the Bantu 
form kampenzi among the tribes south of the 
Congo river. There is an island near the 
left bank, not very far from the mouth, 
which in Tuckey’s ‘Congo,’ 1818, p. 92, is 
called “Zoonga Kampenzey, or Monkey 
Island.” In Burton’s ‘Gorilla Land,’ 1876, 
vol. ii. p. 84, it is more grammatically written 
“Zunga chya Kampenzi,” and translated 
“Chimpanzee Island.” Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Bowemia IN THES WINTER'S TALE.’—It is well 
known that Shakespeare in this play (follow- 
ing Robert Greene's story of ‘ Pandosto,’ on 
which it is founded) represents Bohemia as a 


maritime country, Antigonus landing “— 
its desert shore in the third scene of Act III. 
This mistake, we may presume, like that of 
Johnson about a “pastern,” resulted from 
“ignorance, pure ignorance.” But there is a 
similar one in a great modern work which 
is as evidently a mere slip. In Sir James 
Ramsay's ‘Foundations of England,’ vol. ii. 
p. 386, we read (anno 1139), “Then Stephen 
had to hurry to the Wiltshire coast.” 
King Stephen was, according to Iago in 
‘Othello,’ “a worthy peer” who was prone to 
false economy in the purchase of some of his 
garments ; but notwithstanding his hurry, all 
his horses and all his men too could not have 
brought him to the coast of Wiltshire, as that 
county nowhere touches the sea. Nor can 
the word “ coast” be taken in the old sense of 
“ boundary,” the king’s objective being Ware- 
ham in Dorsetshire. 

feel sure all students of Sir James’s 
histories hope that he will favour the 
public with a third, embracing the period 
from the accession of Henry II. to that of 
Henry IV., and thus complete the history 
of England up to the Tudor dynasty. 

W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Micuaket Scot.—His ‘Qvaestio cvriosa de 
Natvra Solis et Lvnae’ occupies folios 195 to 
202 of “Pretiosa Margarita Novella de 
Thesavro, ac pretiosissimo Philosophorvm 
Lapide,...... collectanea ex Arnaldo, Rhay- 
mundo, Rhasi, Alberto, & Michaele Scoto ; 
per Ianum Lacinium Calabrum nunc primum 


wna in lucem edita,” Venice, “apud Aldi 
filios,” 1546, 12mo. The earliest date in 
* D.N.B.,’ li. 61 b, is 1622. W. C. B. 


A Frienpsuie or Eienty Years.— The 
Guardian of 11 September, in a communicated 
in memoriam notice of the Rev. E. Brumell, 
rector of Holt, Norfolk, and formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
states that the committal prayers at the 
funeral were read by the Rev. W. T. Kingsley, 
rector of South Kilvington, Yorkshire, a 
schoolfellow of Mr. Brumell at Morpeth, his 
colleague as proctor, 1846-7, and a friend 
of eighty years’ standing. May | be allowed 
to pay, nani functus munere, a last tribute 
of respect to my old college tutor, and to 
testify to the unwearied pains that he took 
with his pupils? P. J. F. GANTILLON,. 


‘Tae WANDERING MinstREL.’ — The once- 
famous farce of ‘The Wandering Minstrel, 
in which Robson made such an astonishing 
success at the Olympic Theatre in the cha- 
racter of Jem Bags, was written by Henry 
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Mayhew, the author of ‘London Labour and 
the London Poor,’ and was first performed at 
the Royal Fitzroy Theatre (which was one 
of the numerous aliases of the theatre in 
Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
which afterwards became famous as the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft) on Thursday, 
16 January, 1834. The farce was transferred 
to the Grecian Saloon, City Road, and it was 
Robson’s performance of Jem Bags, “the 
wandering minstrel,” at this theatre which 
led to his engagement at the Olympic 
Theatre. The creator, as the French say, of 
the part of Jem Bags was Mr. Mitchell, an 
actor unknown to fame, and it is to be noted 
that the part of the lover, Herbert Carol 
(with a song), was originally played by a 
lady, Miss Crisp. 

Robson’s first recorded appearance as an 
amateur, according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ “ was ina 
once well-known little theatre in Catherine 
Street, Strand, where he played Simon 
Mealbag in a play called ‘Grace Huntley.’ 
See also 9" S. vii. 268 ; viii. 194. 

Joun Hess. 


A Spantsu years ago 
I procured a copy of Peter Victorius, Florence, 
Junta, 1569. It is handsomely bound, and 
stamped with a rich coat of arms: legend, 
“J. Gomez de la Cortina et Amicorum. 
Fallitur hora legendo.” Sometimes I have 
thought I must ask ‘N. & Q.’ about this 
Gomez. Then I accidentally ran across the 
Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1883, and learned 
that Don Joaquin Gomez de la Cortina, 
Marquis de Morante, was born in Mexico in 
1808. He became Rector of the University of 
Madrid, and was a great collector of books. 
His library was dispersed about thirty years 
ago. Mr. Richard Copley Christie wrote a 
notice of him for private circulation. I 
should like to own a copy of it. Gomez died, 
as the result of a fall from a ladder in his 
library, about the year 1868. 

Ricuarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


LuTHER : CANDLES BEFORE HIS PoRTRAIT.— 
In Blackwood's Magazine, vol. xxiv. p. 541 
(1828), allusion is made to candles burning 
around a portrait of Martin Luther. Is this 
truth or fable? There are other examples on 
record of reverence of this kind being paid 
to representations of persons who are not 
commonly reputed to have been saints. 
Mr. W. Miller, in an article contributed to the 
August number of the English Historical 


Review, says that when the Oriental Christians 
entertained hopes of deliverance from the 


rule of the Moslem by Napoleon L., “the 
women of Maina kept a lamp lighted 
before his portrait, as before that of the 
Virgin ” (p. 454) ; and Ficino the Renaissance 
Platonist (1433-91), is said to have kept a 
lamp ever burning before the image of Plato 
(Lupton’s ‘Two Treatises of the Hierarchus of 
Dionysius, p. xxxii). Dr. Ludwig Pastor in 
his ‘History of the Popes’ tells his readers 
that at the time of the Renaissance Plato “ was 
made by these fanatical admirers the object 
of a veritable cultus, as though he had been 
a saint : lamps were burned before his picture, 
he was ranked with the Apostles and 
Prophets, and feasts were celebrated in his 
honour. It was even seriously proposed to 
add extracts from his writings to the 
homilies which were read in the churches on 
Sundays” (Father Antrobus’s trans., vol. v. 
p. 154). N. M. & A. 


InpExX Expurcatorius.— The Pope has 
removed from the Index the two works of 
Galileo, ‘De Revolutionibus’ and ‘The Dia- 
logues on Motion.’ The sentence against 
these was pronounced on 22 June, 1633. 


Qucries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring intor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Oceanta.—When and by whom was this 
geographical term introduced? It does not 
appear to be recognized by the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
— in 1840, but is used in ‘Chambers’s 

nformation’ in 1857. Lyell in 1832, Prichard 
in 1842, used Oceanica. The adjective 
“ Oceanian” occurs in the Westminster Review 
of January, 1831, in a review of a French work 
of M. Lesson, by whom Océanien was applied 
to the South Sea islanders. The adjective 
may been earlier than the substantive, and 
may have suggested the latter. I should like 
also to know about the first appearance of 
oceanography, oceanographer, aad their kin, 
which seem to be hardly twenty years old, 
although, according to Godefroy, océanogra- 
phie was used in French in the sixteenth 
century. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


MASTER OF THE Musick. — It has been 
announced that Sir Walter Parratt has been 
reappointed by the King as Master of the 
Musick. Perhaps Mr. Shedlock can tell us 
when such an official was first appointed.# 


g* S. 
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BLACKMORE OF BisHopr’s Nympton.— Can 
any reader supply particulars of above later 
than the Visitation of 1620? See Vivyan’s 
‘Devon.’ “Hugh Blackmore, baptized Bishop's 
Nympton, 12 November, 1690,” is the last 
entry. Who followed! Any information will 


greatly oblige. OvTISs. 
Grorce Borrow. — Will some Borrovian 


enthusiast among the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly clear up for me a few points in ‘ Wild 
Wales’? (1) a the Father Toban so often 
mentioned (chap. iv., &c.) any prototype, or is 
he purely imaginary ? (2) Was aSir Alured C. 
a field-marshal in the reign of William IV. 
(chap. li.)? Again, (3) what is the particle of 
fact in the remark that “in three cases out of 
four Senior Wranglers are the sons of shoe- 
makers ” (chap. Ixxvi.); and (4) was the Potosi 
the actual nameof the lead-mine of chap.]xxx.? 
I think many will join me in feeling regret 
that in the new “authoritative” edition of 
‘Wild Wales’ notes have not been added, as in 
‘Lavengro’ and ‘ Romany Rye.’ A book which 
should do for Borrow's Welsh tour what Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill has done so admirably for the 
Scotch tour of Johnson and Boswell would 
surely make very excellent reading. I ven- 
ture to add a couple of questions on ‘ Romany 
Rye. Who is the Lord Lieutenant of the 
song in chap. xlii.? Whence did Borrow get 
the stories of Charles I. (App. 6), the caning of 
the young nobleman, the hanging of the man 
who bit his glove at Cadiz? R. 8S. 


ENGLISH CONTINGENT IN THE LASTCRUSADE. 
—In my query re Rowe of Cornwall (ante, 
p. 305) I have by mistake spoken of Edward, 
son of Henry III., as the Black Prince. Is 
there in existence a roll of the English con- 
tingent in the eighth and last Crusade ? 

J. Hampiey Rowe. 

Bradford. 


Wire or Capt. Morris, THe Port. — Who 
was the wife of Capt. Morris, the bard ? There 
is an account of him in 2™ §, ii. 412. In 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of English Literature’ 
itis said that Capt. Charles Morris married 
the widow of Sir William Stanhope. I have 
looked up the ‘D.N.B.,’ and cannot see 
under the head of Stanhope, Chester- 
field, or Harrington this particular widow. 
If you could assist me by putting me in the 
way of finding the desired information I 
should be greatly obliged. J. L. Boron. 

5, Warwick Mansions, Kensington. 


Str Joun Fryer, Bart.—Information de- 
sired about Sir John Fryer, Bart., Alderman 
of the City of London, and of Wherwell, co. 


Hants. His only son John died in 1724, 


aged twenty-four, so that the baronetcy pro- 
bably became extinct. In a funeral sermon 


}upon the latter by John Ball the father is 


| 


stated to have deserved well of the country 
“for his indefatigable endeavours to serve it in the 


| most dangerous times and with the greatest hazard 


to his person, when under his awe Majesty King 
George liberties civil and religious and the Pro- 
testant succession were boldly struck at.” 

Who was John Ball; and John Evans, who 
writes a preface to the sermon ? VICAR. 


Marran Hymy.—Can any reader tell me 
the name of the author of a very beautiful 
poem or hymn to the Blessed Virgin, the first 
two lines of which are as follows ?— 

Hail! Queen of Heaven, the ocean Star, 
Guide of the wanderer here below. 
My impression is that the poem was penned 
either by Father Faber, of the Oratory, or by 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere. If by the latter, it 
would probably be found in ‘ May Carols.’ 
SASKERVILLE. 


‘Tue TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES.’ 
— The Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at Oxford, Dr. Charles Bigg, in his re- 
cently published commentary on the Epistles 
of Peter and Jude, assigns this piece to the 
fourth century. May I ask to be referred to 
some treatise in which this late date is 
seriously maintained ? PRESBYTER. 


BuRIAL-GROUND IN PorRTUGAL STREET.— 
Will any reader kindly inform me when 
the above, in connexion with St. Clement 
Danes Church, Strand, was done away with? 
Whither were the remains transferred, and 
what has become of the tombstones ? 

H. W. Sorwern. 


J. H. Grose: ‘A Voyace To THE East 
Inpres.’—In the bibliography prefixed to his 
‘Anglo-Indian Glossary’ Sir H. Yule de- 
scribed this book as follows: “Grose, Mr. 
A Voyage to the East Indies, &e. In 2 
volumes : a new edition. 1772.” And he added: 
“The first edition seems to have been pub- 
lished in 1766. have never seen it.” 
have lately picked up a copy of what I sup- 
pose to be the first edition of this book. As 
Sir H. Yule never saw it, and it is not in the 
London Library Catalogue, I conclude it to 
be a fairly rare book. In my copy, which 
may be cut down, though the binding is 
ancient calf, the page measures Sin. by 5in. 
The title-page runs: “A Voyage to the East 
Indies, with Observations on Various Parts 
there, by John-Henry Grose. London, Printed 
for S. Hooper and A. Morley, as Gay’s Head, 


near Beaufort Buildings, in the Strand. 
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MDCCLVII.” 
Sir H. Yule postdated the 
years. My copy has sixteen pages of dedi- 
cation and contents, 407 pages of text, and 


errata on the reverse of the last page. P. 195 | 


is misprinted 695. This agrees with the 
*D.N.B., which gives the editions as—-first, 
1757; second, 2 vols. 8vo, 1766; third, 1772. 
Will any one who possesses all three editions 
kindly tell me how they differ in text? Mine 
has no illustrations. Were there illustrations 
or maps in the later issues? In my copy 
unfortunately pp. 95, 96 are mutilated. I 
should esteem it a great favour if any one 
who possesses a copy of the 1757 edition 
would kindly send me a transcript of the 
first fifteen lines of both these pages. 
Very little seems to be known of Grose, who 
must have been a notable man in his day. 
According to the ‘D.N.B. he tlourished 
between 1750 and 1783. Is it not possible 
to ascertain the exact dates of his birth and 
death? May I ask also on what evidence 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ asserts that this book was com- 
piled from Grose’s notes by John Cleland ? 
In 'N. & Q. 6" S. ii. 291 a “ great-great- 
nephew of Francis Grose, the antiquary,” 
supplied some particulars of the Grose tamily. 
Will this correspondent, or some one equally 
well informed, give particulars of the author 
of one of the most valuable books on Anglo- 
Indian life? W. CRooke. 
Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Oyster Fisuery Orenev.—The Daily Mail 
of 13 September reports that 
“the oyster fishery of the Colne was formally 
opened yesterday. The Corporation of Colchester 
went over the fishery in a steam dredger, and 
partook of gin and gingerbread, according to 
custom.” 
What is known of this custom, date of intro- 
duction, and the odd mixture of gin and 
gingerbread! Everard Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mepats.—In the public museum 
at Lichfield there is an almanac for the year 
1796 in the form of a medal. Are metal coin- 
shaped calendars of this sort made any where 
now? They would be very convenient for 
carrying in the purse or the waistcoat pocket. 

2. S. Dopason, 

CoRPORATION CHAINS AND Maces.—I seek 
information concerning corporation chains 
and maces. 
one of the oldest boroughs, and got its charter 
renewed under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882, but it dues not possess either a 
mace or chain I want to find out whether 


If this, then, be the first edition, 
issue by nine} us 


This little town of Brackley is | 


where they were sold—in some towns near 
and it might have been so here, but I 
}cannot get any information. The seal of 
| the borough is about two hundred years old, 
and is in regular use. Can you reter me to 
any work on the subject ? 
Joun G. CLARKE. 
Brackley, Northamptonshire. 


‘Sir GALABAD,’ L. 53.— 
The tempest crackles on the leads. 

|Can any reader kindly inform me whether 
the above refers to leads of roofs? If so, is 
}not the allusion anachronous? Surely, at 
| the period when King Arthur is supposed to 
|have been occupied in “swearing men to 
vows impossible,” and in encouraging knights 
to attitudinize as immaculates at his table, 
leaded roofs were not yet in vogue M. 


"=Fig Tree.—Conjectured to be 
from a Hebrew root signifying to sigh or 
groan. Can any reader kindly inform me if 
this word occurs in other Janguages, and if 
so, what is its meaning ! 


J. M. LAWRENCE. 


Manx Gaeuic Tract.—I should be glad 
to find out who was the author of a tract 
of eight pages, in the Gaelic of Man, 
headed “No. 63. M. Smooinaghtyn Cranee 
| mychione Beaynid” (¢.e¢., ‘Serious Thoughts 
| about Eternity’), and ending with the notice, 
'“ Liverpool: Printed by R. Tilling for the 
Manks Society for promoting the. Education 
of the Inhabitants of the Isle of Man 
|through the medium of their own 
language.” From the appearance of the 
paper and type one may assume this 
publication to be about fifty years old at the 
least. As there is now a movement in favour 
of reviving Manx, which is still spoken by 
5,000 people in Ellan Vannin, any notes com- 
sleting our bibliographical knowledge of the 
will be valuable. 

E. 8S. Dopeson. 


Peel, Isle of Man. 


*THeComine K—,’ &c.—Who were the joint 
authors of ‘The Coming K—,’ ‘ The Siliad,’ 
‘Jon Duan, and ‘Edward VIL.’ Christmas 
annuals issued in the seventies of last cen- 
tury? Did they, jointly or individually, 
publish other works ! q. K. B. 

[They were, we believe, by a young clerk in the 
War Ottice, well known as a journalist. } 


BirTHDay CAKE WITH CANDLES : A GERMAN 
Custom. — An English girl staying at a 
pension in Hanover, where I also was a visitor 
some weeks since, announced one morning 


it ever had these. I have heard of instances that on the following Thursday she would be 
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eighteen years old. When the day came our 
hostess presented her at breakfast with a 
arge sponge-cake, in which eighteen lighted 
candles of various colours were stuck. This, 
she said, is a common custom in Germany, 
but she could not say how it originated, or 
what was the precise meaning of the candles, 
except that they showed the person’s age. 
Can any one enlighten me ? ac B 


THe GopMoTHERS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.— 
Dr. Creighton in his ‘Queen Elizabeth ’ states 
that the godmothers at her baptism in Sep- 
tember, 1533, were the Dowager Duchess of 
Norfolk and the Dowager Marchioness of 
Dorset. Was this latter Margaret Wotton, 
who married the second Marquis of Dorset, 
and who was sister to Sir Edward Wotton, 
the treasurer of Calais, and to Nicholas 
Wotton, who is said to have been the only 
man ever dean of both Canterbury and 
York? I have no means of obtaining the 
date of the death of her husband, Thomas 
Grey, and shal] be very grateful for the 
information. M. E. W. 


SarTeN. — Will somebody help me to 
classify this language? It is spoken in 
Kokant, on the eastern side of the C aspian 
Sea, and is apparently a connexion of 


Turkish. The plurals of nouns are formed by 
adding -lar, and the words seem mainly to | 
be Turkish. In the course of the next two 
months I hope to have a grammar (in Russian, 
alas !), but meanwhile am I to place this 
tongue as Turanian under the same heading 
as Osmanli, Kirghiz, Kossak, and the like! 
References to Sarten in English philological 
books would be interesting. 
Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Seemansheim, Libau, Russia. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
WI hat is the date ( (approximate ‘ly) of the carol 
in ‘Westward Ho!’ chap. ix.?) The author, I 
presume, is not known. Ite annot, I imé igine, 
be Kingsle 2y's OWN, as it is not inc luded i in his 
collected poems, ed. 1895. The carol consists 
of seven verses, and begins :— 

As Joseph was a-walking 
He heard an angel sing—- 
‘This night shall be the birth-night 
Of Christ, our heavenly King. 
Where did Kingsley meet with it? 
JONATHAN BoOucHTER. 


Capt. Crapock.—Where can [ find a refer 
ence to the (¢ Capt. Cradock who arrested 
King Charles L.? Is anything known as to 
the origin of this Roundhead, who see ms | 
to have figured conspicuously in the Civil 

j to the Cavalier Capt. 


War? Was he relatec 


Cradock who was killed or taken prisoner at 


the battle of St. Fagan’s ? 
JouN Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Carditf. 


Beglics. 
LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES AND TAVERNS. 
(9"" S. viii. 224.) 

Tue “Antwerp” Coffee-house, which was 
situated “behind the Royal Exchange 
(Bagford Bills, Harl. Coll. 5996), doubt- 
less originated, like its neighbour the 
*‘Amsterdam,” with the patronage of foreign 
merchants who frequented ‘Change in con- 
nexion with the Flanders trade, and whose 
picturesque costumes are exhibited in Wen- 
ceslaus Hollar’s view of the first or Gresham 
Exchange in 1644. The ‘ ‘ Antwerp,” which 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley (Wheatley’s *Cunning- 
ham’) says did not survive the Great Fire, 
must, however, either have been rebuilt or 
have had its sign revived, for it is described 
so late as 1815, in the ‘ Epicure’s Almanack’ 
of that date, as being situated at 58, Thread- 
needle Street, when it was celebrated for “ the 
superior goodness of its wines.” The tokens 
extant which relate to it represent a river 
view of Amsterdam’s famous seventeenth- 
century rival in commerce. It was also 
known as “the Ship at the Exchange,” being 
thus described among well- known taverns 
particularized in * Newes from Bartholomew 
Fayre,’ and a tavern token exhibits a three- 
masted ship in the field (Burn’s ‘ Beaufoy 
Tokens, No. 1157). There is also a token 
extant of the “ King’s Arms” in Threadneedle 
Street (*‘Beaufoy Tokens,’ No. 1160). The 
‘ King’s Arms” was the sign of “ Mr. Bowen, 
at Mrs. Raw’s Old Shop, at the North Gate 
of the Royal Exchange, facing Bartholomew- 
Lane,” where was sold“ The Elixir Stiptico- 
Balsamicum ” (Daily Advertiser, 1 October, 
1741); and there was a“ King’s Arms” Tavern 
in Cornhill, where, among many other coffee- 
houses, tickets might be had for the “ Feast 
of the Sons of the Clergy” (Whitehall Even- 
ing Post, 29 April, 1756). But that which 
your correspondent’s inquiry concerns is 
perhaps the “King’s Arms” in Lombard 
Street, since that tavern is coupled with 
“Grigsby’s” in an advertisement inviting 
buyers to meet the wholesale dealer at these 
places in connexion with the sale of ‘* Mineral 
Spirits and other Chemicai Preparations 
carefully elaborated by Zacharias Nieman, at 
his Laboratory, at the Copperas-House the 
lower End of Poplar” (Dacdly Advertiser, 
26 February, 1742). This can hardly be 
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identical with a “ King’s Arms” at 66, Lom- 
bard Street, the sign of a goldsmith, in 1710 
(F. G. H. Price’s ‘Signs of Lombard Street’). 
There were, of course, many other “King’s 
Arms,” but the above appear to have been 
four of the most central. “Grigsby’s” 
Coffee-house was also “behind the Royal 
Exchange” in Threadneedle Street, facing 
the “New England” Coffee-house, and 
having for its next-door neighbour the 
“Antigallican.” It was a very popular and 
fashionable English mid-eighteenth-century 
resort, as advertisements of the period, 
especially in the Daily Advertiser, testify. 
It is spoken of in the ‘ Epicure’s Almanack’ 
of 1815 as “a Steak-house where they do dress 
dishes. A rich larder is tastefully displayed 
in front, where every individual member 
of that Joard of health seems to say to the 
passer-by, ‘for your own sake, if not for 
ours, pray come and try how you like us.’” 
According to a list of coffee-houses in the 
reign of Queen Anne, in John Ashton’s ‘Social 
Life of the Reign of Queen Anne,’ 1882, 
Grigsby’s in Threadneedle Street was altered 
to “Smith’s” in 1712. At the “New York” 
Coffee-house, also “behind the Exchange,” 
a “General Meeting of the Proprietors of 
the West New-Jersey Society was appointed 
on the 25th of March, at Twelve O'Clock, for 
electing a President, a Vice-President, eleven 
of the Committee, and a Treasurer for the 
Year ensuing” (Daily Advertiser, 18 March, 
1742). In ‘The Picture of London’ for 1803 
the “ New York” is described as in Sweeting’s 
Alley, Cornhill, and was then frequented by 
shipbrokers, merchants, &c. Grigsby’s” 
was at the same time used by “merchants 
and stockbrokers.” Of “Caviac’s” I know 
of no mention anywhere, and think there 
must be some mistake in the name, at all 
events as representing either a tavern or 
coffee-house. It sounds like the name of a 
famous cook, or of a caterer like Pontack. 
Perhaps “ Kivat’s” is meant. “ Kivat’s,” in 
Macky’s ‘Journey through England,’ is de- 
scribed as one of two(theother being Pontack’s) 
“very good French Eating Houses, where 
there was a constant Ordinary as abroad for 
all Comers without Distinction, and at a very 
reasonable Price” (ed. 1714, vol. i. p. 113). 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


ANIMALS IN Peopte’s Insrpes (9 S. vii. 
222, 332, 390; viii. 89).—I can remember 
hearing, when a lad forty-five years ago at 
Coxbench in Derbyshire, what were then to 
me frightful tales of people who had “live 
things” in their insides, and I now believe 
that some of them were not without some | 


foundation. In the whole of that district of 
Derbyshire nearly all the water obtainable 
was from open wells in the little dells or on 
the lower hillsides, and men, women, and 
children used to drink in the old-fashioned 
way by sucking from the trough, or drinking 
with the hand as a ladle. Many were the 
tales of water-newts and frogs swallowed in 
this way, and growing big in the insides of 
people. Many of the ailments were attri- 
buted to this cause, and one elderly man who 
lived near my parents used to declare that 
when he was hungry the creature in his 
inside leapt into his throat. Hedrank many 
decoctions of “ yarb-tea” in the hope of reliev- 
ing his torment, and in the end he succeeded 
in producing something “alive and black.” 
I did not see it, but that is what the neigh- 
bours told us. I knew several children who 
were said to have “things inside them,” and 
there was a standing warning, constantly 
repeated during the hot summer days, not to 
“sup watter from t’ wells” except by lifting 
it with the hand. I might add that cattle 
ailments of the throat and chest were attri- 
buted to the same causes. 
RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


In the Leeds Intelligencer for 20 July, 1801, 
Dr. Gardner, “ the inventor of the Universal 
medicines in the form of pills, plaister, and 
ointment,” was advertising his arrival in 
Leeds, and was exhibiting worms and other 
creatures of which he had rid men’s bodies 
“to prove what no man, nor any body of 
men upon earth, can deny.” His exhibits, 
which could be seen at the doctor's lodg- 
ings, No. 8, St. Peter's Square, included 
“Two uncommon creatures, one like a Lizard, 
the other has a mouth like a Place [sic], a 
Horn like a Snail, Two Ears like a Mouse, 
and its Body covered with Hair. It was 
destroying the Man’s liver, a portion of 
which it has brought off with it.” 

Cuas. H. Crovcn. 

“ Askard” or “asker,” as meaning a newt, 
is not restricted to North-Country or Midland 
districts, as would seem to be inferred. The 
late Rev. William Barnes (the Dorset poet), 
in his ‘Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect,’ gives : “ Asker, a water newt.” The 
newt is also called “evet” (eft) by Dorset 
people. J. 8. Upan. 

Antigua, W.I. 


Cf. ‘The Worm Doctor’s Harangue,’ Gent. 
Magq., April, 1735. J. H. MacMicHakt. 


Scrtty Istanps (9 §. viii. 205).—The 
following may refer to the above query, but 
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I cannot find any definite statement respect- 
ing the islands. Higden’s ‘ Polycronycon,’ 
1527, says (938 or 939): “Thenne he toke 
to his subieccyon Cornugallia and amended 
Exceter.” Holinshed, ‘Chronicles,’ 1577, gives 
a fuller account :— 

** After this hee subdued also the Cornishmen : 
and whereas till those daes they inhabited the citie 
of Exeter, mingled amongst the Englishmen so that 
the one nation was as strong within the citie as the 
other, he ridde them quiet out of the same and 
repaired the wall &c. and so removed the Cornish- 
men further into the west parts of the country that 
he made Tamer water to be the confines between 
the Englishmen and them.” 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 

In Lysons’s ‘Magna Britannia’ (1814), 
vol. iii., ‘Cornwall,’ it is recorded (p. 331): 
“The first mention we find of the Scilly 
Islands in history is in the tenth century, 
when they were subdued by King Athelstan.” 
The authors give Camden as their authority. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The origin of the name, with references to 
historical works and early authorities, will be | 
found in 5“ S. ii. iii. ; 6 S. ix., x. 

Ev ERA RD Home COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


TRANSLATOR’S NAME WANTED (9% viii. 
143).—‘ Hero and Leander, a poem from the 
Greek of Muszeus, was translated with notes 
by Edward Burnaby Greene, London, 1773. 
In Halkett and Laing. Whether the edition 

ublished by Foulis is a second of the above 

am unable to inform Mr. Curry. 
Joun RADCLIFFE. 


AncLo-Hesrew Siane: “Kysosa” (9 8. 
vii. 188, 276, 416; viii. 87, 150).—In my boy- 
hood, now fifty years ago, the expression 
“nut the kybosh on” was frequently used at 
ahaa in games of emulation, such as leaping, 
throwing the cricket ball, &e. It was an 
injunction to the player who came last, 
and its meaning was invariably a com- 

yund of the familiar locutions “Put your 
ost foot foremost,” “Go in and win,” “Show 
them how to do T. DUNNING Rogerts. 

Condover. 


Rems Retics or THE Past (9 8. viii. 
282). — The little bibliographical romance 
attaching to the ‘Texte du Sacre,’ or “oath- 
book,” so called because the French kings at 
their coronation laid their hands on_ the 
relics in its jewelled cover, is related at 
length in Sir F. Madden’s edition of Syl- 
vestre’s * Universal Paleography,’ as well as 
in my ‘History of the Alphabet,’ from one of 


which books, or from a guide-book, the 


Daily Telegraph has apparently conveyed it, 
without acknowledgment, but with sundry 
errors. The mysterious script of this MS. 
remained unknown for centuries, till the clue 
was at last given at the time of the visit 
made by the Czar Peter the Great to Rheims. 
This Slavonic MS. has now been traced to 
the library of the Emperor Charles IV., King 
of Bohemia, from which it came to Rheims in 
1574. Isaac TAYLOR. 


SHAKESPEARE QUERIES (9 §. vii. 388, 494 ; 
viii. 86, 148, 294) —You will doubtless have 
many references to academic wall-verses and 
pall-verses, some of them before Shakespeare’s 
time. Ido not remember that Shakespeare 
himself actually alludes to such verses, unless 
the Rosalind verses which Orlando placed on 
the “ palm trees” in the Forest of Arden were 
wall-verses, or unless Paris was referring to 

| pall-verses when he said, by the vault where 
| Juliet lay, 
My hands...... 

With funeral praises do adorn thy tomb. 

The point upon which I wish to address 
you is an addition to Gunning’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ (as to the funeral of Dr. Chevallier) 
| by a quotation from Wordsworth’s ‘ Auto- 
| biographical Memoranda.’ The poet says :— 

** Very soon after I was sent to St. John’s College, 
the Master, Dr. Chevallier, died; and according 
to the custom of that time, his body, after being 
placed in the coffin, was removed to the hall of the 
college, and the pall, spread over the coffin, was 
stuck over by copies of verses, English or Latin, 
the composition of the students of St. John’s. My 
uncle [Dr. Cookson, who had been a Fellow of the 
college} seemed mortified when upon inquiry he 
learnt that none of these verses were from my pen, 
‘because,’ said he, ‘it would have been a fine oppor- 
tunity for distinguishing yourself.’ I did not, 
however, regret that I had been silent on this 
occasion, as [ felt no interest in the deceased person, 
with whom I had had no intercourse, and whom I 
had ne ver seen but during his walks in the college 
grounds.” 
| It will be noticed that Wordsworth is not 
| quite accurate when he places the funeral of 
Dr. Chevallier “ very soon after” his entrance 
at St. John’s. The poet “at the Hoop 
alighted, famous inn,” in October, 1787 ; the 
Master did not die till March, 1789. But, as 
Wordsworth did not write his ‘Autobio- 
graphical Memoranda’ till some sixty years 
afterwards (1847), the discrepancy may be 
excused. HI . STOKES. 

Cambridge. 


“Racine” S. viii. 104, 150, 291).—'Tne 
contribution at the last reference is interest- 
ing, and none the less so because it is founded 
on misconception. If your learned con- 
tributor will re-read, he will find that I 
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referred to “this particular meaning,” viz., | years ago ; their upper stories were of wood, 


that at the first reference ; and “this second 
meaning,” viz., the one referred to in addi 


tion by myself. By “meaning” I meant} 
meaning, not application of meaning. As| 


regards philology, my points were that 


“racing,” in the sense of making lineable, | 
was derived from re/za=a line, and that| 
“racing,” in the sense of rushing, was derived | 


from res=a rush or race. Reiza was conjec- 
tural, rs based upon authority. 

On the general question of etymological 
terminology and demonstration, it is well to 
mark the distinctions used by Prof. Skeat in 
his ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary of the 


English Language,’ and explained in the | 


introduction thereto. Artuur MAYALL. 

Sweeny Topp (9 S. vii. 508; viii. 131, 

168, 273).—If this gruesome topic is not yet 
quite exhausted, it may be as well, by way of 
completion, and in confirmation of the con- 
clusions of myself and Mr. Clayton, to add 
the late Mr. Sala’s own words :— 
_ “He [an editor] lived long enough to see my 
first story in print, and mildly to reproach me for 
some slight grammatical error of which | had been 
guilty. That was in the year of grace eighteen 
hundred and forty-six.”—* Dead Men tell no Tales, 
but Live Ones Do’ (the first of nine stories entitled 
‘That Man’s Life: the Story of an Old-fashioned 
Editor’), by George Augustus Sala. London, John 
Dicks, &c., n.d. 

I have always been under the impression 
that the legend of ‘The Demon Barber of 
Fleet Street’ was suggested to the “penny 
shocker” of the eighteen thirties by the 
incidents of the cause célébre in Scotland of 
the sixteenth century, the revolting trial of 
Sawney Bean and his associates, introduced 
by Mr. 8S. R. Crockett in his powerful 


romance of ‘The Grey Man of Auchinleck,’ | 


the scene in *Sawney Bean’ transferred to 
London and Fleet Street, where, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, a penny pie-shop carried on 
its business in the forties of last century 


on the very site attributed to it in the tale} 


under discussion. Whether the adjacent 


house (at that date thriving as a cook-shop, | 


conspicuous for that succulent kind of York 
shire pudding described by Dickens in ‘ David 
Copperfield’ under the name of “ spotted 
covey,” from the raisins liberally adorning 
its greasy surface) was a barber's shop once 
I do not know. 

These two apparently very ancient houses 
stood about the centre of a group extending 
from the east corner of St. Dunstan’s Church- 


yard to the south-west corner of Fetter | 


ane. Many readers will remember them, 
for they were demolished but a very few 


land they were surmounted by a_ peculiar 


| wooden parapet or balustrade gallery over- 
looking the busy thoroughfare below. When 
the pie-shop discontinued purveying its 
special comestibles (and I have,as a boy, many, 
many times “sampled” its excellent wares), it 
was carried on as a bookseller’s business 
under the conduct of a dealer of extremely 
| peculiar views named Truelove, who also 
| long ago disappeared. The house was said to 
|have been formerly occupied by the cele- 
| brated Mrs. Salmon’s waxworks, when that 
exhibition early in the nineteenth century 
was transferred from “over the way.” 

I take the opportunity of adding that the 
|“ melodramatic playwright named Saville 
| Faucit,” mentioned by Mr. CLayToNn, was 
also. an eminent melodramatic actor, 
Edward Faucit Saville, a predecessor 
in the “breezy” line of jeune premier, 
of which an able modern representative 
on the London stage was the lamented 
William Terriss, whose tragical death at 
the hand of an assassin appalled us but, 
as it were, the other day. To those 
who fondly remember in the days of their 
boyhood a partiality for Skelt’s ‘* penny plain 
and twopence cvloured "theatrical portraits, 
pleasant memories will be recalled by the 
limned likenesses of E. F. Saville as the 
pirate king, the bold smuggler, the heroic 
naval officer, &c. ; but all will be interested 
in identifying this player-playwright as 
the brother of one of the most accom- 
plished actresses that ever with resplendent 
talents adorned the annals of the British 
stage, the venerated and respected Lady 
Martin, whom we all in youth, maturity, and 
middle age warmly appreciated under the 
name of Helen Faucit. GNoMoN. 

Temple. 


[The Athenrum of 26 April, 1899, mentioned that 
“Mr. Truelove, the publisher, formerly of the 
Strand, and latterly of Holborn, has died at an 
advanced age.”] 
| Livre Remains (9 S. viii. 124, 
250).—In the fifties, being then a bound 
apprentice lad in Shettield, | remember to my 
shame making a pilgrimage on foot from 
the “City of Soot” to the graveyard of St. 
Michael's at Hathersage (formerly Heather 
Edge). This occurred, by deliberate selection, 
upon a moonlight night, the ten or twelve 
mile tramp there and back being thought 
nothing of in those days. Armed with 
the paternal garden trowel. | quietly stole 
around the south side of Hathersage Church 
|to the spot where a small head and a 
foot stone—tradition said—at once marked 
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the grave and gave the length of Little 
John’s remains. With the trowel in question 
I dug up the foot-stone, and then, making a 
hole a foot or so further eastward, fixed the 
stone therein, thus surreptitiously adding 


another cubit to the supposed measurement | 


of the legendary giant’s stature. After care 


fully filling up the original hole I trudged | 


home again to Shettield with my garden 
trowel, much pleased, I greatly fear, with the 
mischief done by this boyish freak. Whether 
the sacrilegious act was ever found out, and 
the stone replaced in its original position, I 
have no idea. 

Not very far from Hathersage, but high 
up and away on the wild moorside, in the 
midst of frowning crags called Stanage 


Rocks, there exists a curious subterranean | 
chamber known locally as Robin Hood's | 


Cave. It is a fairly large den, entered by 
a side path from above. It opens out in 
the higher part of the cliffs, and a person 
standing therein looks down upon the imme- 
diate low lands. The stones in front of the 
cave form a remarkable natural balcony. The 
spot is somewhat difficult to find, even by 
ral who have been over the ground before, 
and it is quite within the bounds of possibility 


that in days gone by it provided a refuge for | 


outlaws. I have many a time, during sudden 

showers, been grateful for the shelter the cave 

afforded me. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Royat PersonaGes S. viii. 184, 252). 
Octavius, so called from being the eighth son 
of George IIL., was born 23 February, 1779. 
died 2 May, 1783; Alfred, ninth son of 
George LIl., born 22 September, 1780, died 
26 August, 1782. Both were buried in Henry 
VIIL.’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey, and 
subsequently exhumed and buried in the 
royal vault at Windsor. There is a fine en- 
graving by Sir Robert Strange of the apotheo- 
sis of the two princes, with Windsor Castle 
in the background. 

The Duke of Sussex was buried in the cata- 
comb at Kensal Green Cemetery on 4 May, 
1843, and there is an engraving of the funeral 
ceremony in the J/lustrated London News of 
that date, together with several portraits of 
him and his attendants. 

Joun Prekrorp, M.A. 

New bourne Rectory, W oodbridge. 


STORY CONCERNING THE ATHANASIAN CREED 
(9 S. iv. 269).—This refers to the damnatory 
clauses: “ Which faith except every one do 
keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly,” and “This is the 


faithfully he cannot be saved.” You have to 
believe the creed. J. G. WALLACE-J AMES. 
Haddington. 


‘KATHLEEN MAvouRNEEN’ (9 vii. 389, 
130)—Frederick William Nicolls Crouch, a 
native of London. where he was born in the 
famous year 1809, which gave birth to Glad- 
stone, Lincoln, and Lord Tennyson, composed 
the music to * Kathleen Mavourneen’ about 
1835. He was the son of a musician, and at 
an early age became a singer and a violinist 
in the orchestra of Drury Lane Theatre. In 
1849 he came to the United States, and 
served in the Confederate army during the 
American Civil War. About the close of 
1865 Crouch established himself in Baltimore, 
Ind., as a music teacher, and died in Port- 
land, Maine, 19 August, 1896. ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen’ was his most famous compo- 
sition. Cora Pearl, a celebrated character of 
Paris in the days of Napoleon 3 was his 
eldest daughter. 

New York. 


“ A BUMPER OF GOOD Liquor,” &c. (9S, viii. 

284).—In ‘The Duenna,’ by R. B. Sheridan. 
ALFRED F. CURWEN. 

“GuetTo” (9 viii. 186).—The account 
of this word in the ‘Century,’ ‘Stanford,’ and 
other dictionaries is very meagre. None of 
them gives its origin. In W. W. Story’s ‘ Roba 
di Roma’ (1876) it is said to be from the 
Talmudic ghet, Meaning segregation, 
separation, as being the quarter of the 
banned or excommunicated (p. 401). Another 
origin is assigned by Abe ahams, * Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages’ (1896), who adopts 
the account of Dr. Berliner, that the first 
ghetto was established in 1516 at Venice near 
a foundry (ghettum), Italian geto, whence it 
got its name (p. 62). Florio, in his old Italian 
dictionary entitled ‘A New World of Words’ 
1611), gives ghetto, “a place appointed for 
the lewes to dwell in, in Venice and other 
cities of Italy,” and ghetta, * properly the 


| first founding of mettales.”. These are 


evidently only different spellings of getto, 
‘the arte of casting or founding of mettals” ; 
gettare, **to cast, found or melt as founders 
doe” also in Flerio. This latter is frou: 
Latin jectare, jactare, to cast, but probably 
influenced by Dutch greten, to found, Anglo- 
Saxon qeotan, Goth qeutan, to pour, 
A. SMYTHE-PALMER. 
South Woodford. 


Rowe or CoRNWALL (9 viii. 305).—Mr. 


Rowe may gather information from the 
parish registers of Lamerton, Devon, near 


Catholick Faith, which except a man believe | the borders of Cornwall. Though Rowe of 
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Cornwall is not mentioned in the Herald’s | 


Visitation, two families of the name appear 
in that of Devon, for which see Col. Vivian's 
* Visitation of Devon.’ Many fables are told 
of Cornishmen. The Rev. Ezra Cleaveland, 
in his history of the Courtenays, says that 
one of the Carminows (a very ancient Cornish 
family) led a body of troops to oppose the 
landing of Julius Cesar, and the Rowe of 
Cornwall who followed the Black Prince to 
the Crusades lived only in imagination. :, 


LittLe Gippinc: Farr 
S. viii. 204, 227, 332).— The glories of Stur- 
bridge Fair were at their height in the 
Elizabethan days, when many came from far 
and wide to attend it for business or pleasure. 
It was a favourite resort of the Cambridge 
scholars, and it was while crossing in the 
ferry boat to Chesterton, on the return from 
this fair, that a brawl arose, in which one of 
them was stabbed by Parish, a retainer of 
Roger, Lord North, at that time High Steward 
of the city of Cambridge. In Lord North’s 
household accounts we find the following 
entries under “Things bowght at Sturbridg | 
faier ” :— 

A C salt fish. 

a Jacke, ijs. ijd. 

a frieng ij. 

hors meat, xvjr/. 

20 lb. raissins, vs. 

20 1b. Corants, vijs. vjd. 

10 1b. prewens, xxs. 

Liiij lb. gon Powder, Lviijs. vj¢. for 14 1b. 

Matches, iijs. ixd. 

10 th. Sugar, xiix vie. 
Your correspondent will find some interest- 
ing references to Sturbridge Fair in Hey- 


wood and Wright's ‘Cambridge University | 


Transactions.’ Frances Busnsy. 

Wormley Bury, Broxbourne. 

Tradition assigns the first fair or market 
held at Sturbridge to the Roman period, 
but the right seems to have been regranted 
by King John to a hospital for lepers, which, 
judging by the number of wealthy mere -hants 
and dealers who made it their principal mart, 
must have benefited considerably by the 
grant. According to Defoe, who visited 
Sturbridge in 1722, the fair was held in the 
month of September, and it was largely 
attended by woollen manufacturers, wool- 
buyers, and hop merchants. Pepys and 
Evelyn both allude to the fair in their diaries. 
Harrison, in ‘A Description of England’ (in | 
Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles’), says that Stur- | 
bridge Fair was not inferior to any of the| 


European fairs. A much fuller reference, | cinquefoils pierced ; 


however, will be found in Defoe’s ‘Tour 
through the Eastern Counties of England,’ 
1722, published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in 
their “ National Library Series.” 

ALBERT Govucu. 

CGlandore Gardens, Antrim Road, Belfast. 

The * Portfolio of Origins and Inventions,’ 
by William Pulleyn, revised and improved 
by Merton A. Thoms (London, William Tegg, 
1861), p. 209, says, s.v. ‘Stourbridge Fair’ :— 

“Fuller relates, Stourbridge Fair is so called 
from Stour, a little rivulet (on both sides whereof 
it is kept) on the east of Cambridge, whereof this 
original is reported. A clothier of Kendal, a town 
characterized to be lanificii gloria et industria 
precellens, casually wetting his cloth in water in 
his passage to London, exposed it there to sale on 
cheap terms, as the worse for wetting; and yet, it 
seems, saved by the bargain. Next year he returned 
again, with some other of his townsmen, proffering 
drier and dearer cloth to be sold; so that within 
2 few years hither came a confluence of buyers, 
sellers, and lookers-on, which are the three prin- 
ciples of a fair. In memoria thereof, Kendal men 
challenge some privilege in that place, annually 
choosing one of the town to be chief, before whom 
an antic sword was carried, with some mirthful 


| solemnities, disused of late, since these sad times, 


| which put men’s minds into more serious employ- 
ment. This was about 1417. 
Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


Tue Turvin Corners (9 S. viii. 258, 298). 
—Supplementary to—or illustrative of —F.’s 
interesting record I proffer the following :— 

“Saturday, April 28th, a.p. 1770.—Davitl Hartley 
and James Oldfield were convicted on the oath of 
James Crabtree and others, of Halifax, for impair- 
ing, diminishing, and lightening guineas. They 
were detected at Halifax, and died penitent, 
acknowledging. the justice of the sentence passed 
upon them.”—*‘ Criminal Chronology of York Castle,’ 
Pp S6. 

Gnomon. 

Temple. 


In one of the earlier volumes of Household 
Words is a story, the title of which cannot 
be remembered, in which coining is intro- 
duced The scene is a large house, and the 
operations are conducted in secret. A gentle- 
man who has been kindly treated endeavours 
to penetrate the matter, and is seized upon 
and forcibly initiated into the mystery by 
being compelled to make a counterfeit coin. 
The nicknames of the coiners are said to be 
Young File, Old File, Mill, and Screw. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

CuapLarn To III. (9™ S. viii. 83, 
154).—I have a heraldic book-plate (Jacobean 
style) : Arms, a chevron between three 
crest, a lion’s gamb 
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holding a cinquefoil pierced, slipped. Under- 
neath is printed—evidently at some recent 
period-— the following :— 

“ Ex- Libris Rowland Davies, LL.D., Prebend 
of Kilnaglory, 1670; Dean of Ross, 1679; Chaplain 
to the Forces of King William in Ireland from 1688 
to Sept., 1690; Dean of Cork and Rector of 
Carrigaline, 1710. (Died llth December, 1721, 
aged 82.)” 

It was given to me by Robert Day, F.S.A., of 
Cork, who told me the arms were those of 
the Cornish family of Davies. 

U. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


“ MANURANCE” (9% S. vii. 125, 274, 336).— 


There is an orthographical touch- 


cultivating, 


ing upon the ideas of holding anc 


in Jamieson (Supplement), where he unites | 


“ manure” and ** manor ” as different spellings 
of one verb, and follows this with the 
phrases “to manor the land”; “to manure 
justice, ¢.e., to practice or follow law.” 
ArTHuR MAYALL, 
Sones (9 viii. 104, 212).—I regret 
that I delayed replying to these three queries. 
First, ‘The Lamentation of a Sinner.’ An 


old black-letter ballad, of date earlier than | 


14 December, 1624, when it was transferred 


roperty, ‘The Sorrowful Lamentation of a | 


-enitent Sinner, sung to its own tune cited 
as ‘The Lamentation of a Sinner,’ quite dis- 
tinct from ‘ Fortune my Foe,’ or ‘ Aim not too 
High,’ which was the tune used for a later 
ballad entitled ‘The Young Man’s Repent- 
ance ; or, the Sorrowful Sinner’s Lamenta- 
tion,’ beginning 

You that have spent your time in wickedness, 

Now mind the dying words I shall express. 
Both of these ballads are reprinted, for the 
sake of contrast, on pp. 99 and 100-102 of 
the now completed ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ 
part xxiii., 1895, vol. viii., with the broadside 
woodcuts, and correction of the mistake in 
art x. vol. iv. pp. 364-5 as to the tunes 
xeing identical. The earlier ‘Sorrowful 
Lamentation of a Penitent Sinner, of which 
exemplars are preserved in Pepys Coll. at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, ii. 13, and 
Roxb. Coll., iii. 37, in the British Museum 
Library, was given in 1883, with its woodcut 
of the Saviour showing the stigmata in His 
raised hands and His side. It has nine four- 
line stanzas, the first of which is this :— 
O Lord my God, I come to thee, in all my grief 

and pain, 


Now turn to me in my distress, and comfort me 


again ; 
And ae | pet to judgment, Lord, with sinful dust 
and clay: 
Nor with thy Servant be [Thou] wrath, nor turn 
thy face away. 


| Reprinted for F. Coles, T. Vere, and J. Wright 
before 1681, earliest broadside extant. Of 
| the other ballad three exemplars remain, viz., 

Pepys, ii. 37; Roxb., ii. 562; and Jersey, 

ii. 75, now Lindesiana, 1431. Printed for 

J. Back, at the Black Boy, on London Bridge. 

Date, as licensed for publication, 1685. 
| Second, ‘The Beggar’s Petition, with its 
| eleven stanzas, is given complete in the new 
| edition, 1809, London, of ‘ Elegant Extracts,’ 
_ vol. i. p. 467, where it is stated to be anony- 

mous. But I believe the author of it was the 

Rev. Thomas Moss, who died in 1808; and 

that it was published without his name so 
learly as 1769. The first and the eleventh 
stanzas are identical, and run thus :— 
| Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
| woe trembling limbs have borne him to your 

door: 
| Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
| Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

These lines were formerly so popular that 
even Fascination Fledgeby (vide Charles 
| Dickens’s excellent novel ‘Our Mutual 
| Friend,” book iii. chap. i.) knew them, 
and applied them irreverently to the old 
Jew Riah when cross-examining him about 
the disappearance of Lizzie Hexam :— 

“*You can’t be a gallivanting dodger,’ said 
Fledgeby. ‘For you’re a_ regular “pity the 
sorrows,” you know—if you do know any Christian 
rhyme—“ whose trembling limbs have borne him 
to”—et cetrer [sic]. You're one of the Patriarchs; 
you’re a shaky old card; and you can’t be in love 
with this Lizzie?’” 

Written in 1865. 

Third, it is asked by A. F. T., probably 
inaccurately, “In what song do the days 
eall the sun their dad?” Ihave no doubt 
that the song required is one named ‘ Lamp- 
lighter Dick,’ beginning thus :— 

I’m Jolly Dick the Lamplighter; they say the 
sun’s my Dad, 

And truly I believe it, Sir, for I’m a pretty lad. 

Father and I the world do light, and make it look 
80 GAY; 

The difference is, I lights by night, and father 
lights by day. 

| There are three stanzas more. It was written 

and composed by Charles Dibdin for his 

‘Oddities,’ 1789, one of his entertainments, 

and is given on p. 225, and again with 

the music for pianoforte on p. 237, of 

vol. i. of G. H. Davidson’s ‘Songs of Charles 

Dibdin,’ 1848 edition; previously issued in 

1842. 

Here is the true beginning, for identifica- 
| tion, of the “ set of lilting verses commencing 
* Pity, kind gentlefolks !’” mentioned ante, 

p. 212. Iremember to have heard them in 
or before 1835 :— 
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Pity, kind gentlefolks, friends of humanity ! 
Cold blows the wind, and the night’s coming on: 
Give me some food, for my mother, in charity ! 
Give me some food, and I then will be gone. 
Call me not Lazy-bones, beggar, and Bold-enough ! 
urn me not helpless and cold in the snow ; 
Two little brothers 1 have; when they’re old 
enough, 
They too shall work for the gifts you bestow, &c. 
Cetera desunt, but recoverable. 
J. W. Espsworru. 
‘The Beggar’s Petition,’ beginning “ Pity 
the sorrows of a poor old man,” occurs in an 


| French polish, a later invention) caused it to come 
into great request. The term ‘ putting one’s knees 
under a friend’s mahogany’ probably dates from 
about this time.” 

Harry Hews. 


“ PLANT-NAME (9* S. viii. 264). 
—I am afraid it is impossible to add anything 
of value to what the ‘H.E.D.’ says under 
this head. It is quite likely that Spenser 
invented the name ; it is, at any rate, not to 
be found in Gerard or Lyte or any other old 
| writer to whom I have access. Gerard gives 
the name Speculum veneris, or “ ladies glasse,” 


old chap-book edition of Dr. Watts’s ‘ Divine |to Campanula arvensis, which, he says, the 


and Moral Songs for Children,’ which I re- 
cently acquired. My tattered little copy has 
no title-page, but was printed at Coventry, 
probably about a hundred years ago. It is 
the last piece in the collection, and may have 
been added to Watts’s merely as being in 
keeping therewith, though there is nothing 
to show that it is not his. I shall be much 
interested in learning (if it be not by Isaac 
Watts) the date of its composition, one stanza 
being, as I have pointed out in another 
ge so very suggestive of Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 
he stanza in question runs :— 
My tender wife, sweet soother of my care, 
Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree, 
Fell, ling’ring fell, a victim to despair, 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 
WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


‘The Beggar's Petition’ will be readily 
found, under the title of ‘Over the Mountain 
and over the Moor,’ in ‘The Song-Book,’ 
edited by John Hullah, and published by 
Macmillan & Co. Joun Kirsy 


** Manocany” viii. 201)—-In Litch- 
field’s ‘Illustrated History of Furniture’ 
(1892) we read (p. 195) :— 

** Mahogany may be said to have come into general 
use subsequent to 1720, and its introduction is 
asserted to have been due to the tenacity of purpose 
of a Dr. Gibson, whose wife wanted a sneilip ben. 
an article of common domestic use of the time. 
The Doctor, who had laid by in the garden of his 
house in King Street, Covent Garden, -ome planks 
sent to him by his brother, a West Indian captain, 
asked the joiner to use a part of this wood for the 
purpose ; it was found too tough and hard for the 
tools of the period, but the Doctor was not to be 
thwarted, and insisted on harder - tempered tools 
being found, and the task completed; the result 
was the production of a candle-box which was ad- 


“ Brabanders ” call Vrowen Spiegel ; but Lyte 
says this Dutch name is really given to what 
we call the Canterbury bell. Gerard’s Venus’s 
looking-glass is a blue flower, and Spenser 
can therefore scarcely have meant this, but 
the white Canterbury bell would serve him 
for a simile well enough. Some white bell- 
flower we may safely suppose him to have 
meant. Go 


TomBLaND (9% viii. 245).—Perhaps the 
French knight mentioned by your corre- 
spondent was named after Tosbelaine, an 
island lying off the coast of Ille-et-Vilaine, 
hard by St. Michel au Péril de la Mer. I 
have known two gaunt latter-day English- 
men called Tomlin who may have been his 
descendants. There is a legend which would 
fain persuade us that the local appellation 
signifies the tomb of Heéléne.. Héléne 
watched the young warrior depart to follow 
the Conqueror (to be) to England, and fell 
dead when the vessel disappeared. The 
monks buried her on the spot, and ‘every 
year on the anniversary of her death a white 
dove comes and hovers over the rock” (see 
‘Highways and Byways in Normandy,’ by 
Percy Dearmer, pp. 130, 131). 

St. SwItHIn. 


Full information will be found in Rev. W. 
Hudson’s valuable work ‘ How Norwich grew 
into Shape,’ published by Goose, Norwich. 
Mr. Hudson traces the name to the Danish 
“Tom -lond,” the first syllable meaning 
“open” or “vacant.” It is impossible to 
look at the map of the city in Angle and 
Danish times without perceiving that the 
lines of communication from all the districts 
peopled before the Norman Conquest con- 


mired by every one. He then ordered a bureau of 
the same material, and, when it was finished, invited 
his friends to see the new work. Amongst others, 
the Duchess of Buckingham begged a small piece of 
the precious wood, and it soon became the fashion. 
On account of its toughness and peculiarity of grain, 
it was capable of treatment impossible with oak, | 
and the high polish it took by oil and rubbing (not | 


verged on Tombland. It was the centre of 
Saxon Norwich, the point to which the 
inhabitants of the different districts resorted 
for traftic or trade, and also where the bur- 


gesses met to manage their affairs. A name 


survived for a long time which may ex- 
plain the latter statement: the church of 
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St. Michael at Plea was formerly called 
St. Michael de Motstowe, that is, St. Michael 
at the place of the mote or public meeting of 
the burgesses. King Harold, who held the 
earldom of East Anglia at the time of the 
Conquest, lived amongst the townspeople in 
a palace at the south end of Tombland, 
another proof of the importance of the 
locality. 


John Timbs, F.S.A.,in his work on ‘ Things 
not Generally Known, says: “Tombland 
Fair at Norwich, held on this day [Maundy 
Thursday], took its origin from people 
assembling with maunds, or baskets of pro- 
visions, which the monks bought for dis- 
tribution on Easter Day.” In the same 
author’s ‘Garland for the Year’ he adds: 
“ A particular kind of basket is still called a 
maund by the Yarmouth fishermen ; and a 
dole of salt fish once formed part of the Royal 
Maundy.” Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Francis, DuKE or GutseE §. viii. 184).— 
“Francois de Lorraine, Duc de Guise, 
married Anne D’Est, Comtesse de Gisors, 
daughter of Hercule D’Est, 4 December, 
1549.”—‘ Dictionnaire de Noblesse,’ by De La 
Chenaye-Desbois, second edition, 1774. 

H. S. V.-W. 

Francis, Duke of Guise, was born 17 Janu- 
ary, 1519; married Anne Atestina, daughter 
of Hercules, Duke of Ferrara and Modena, 
and widow of James of Savoy, Duke of 
Nemours, 19 January, 1548 ; succeeded to the 
dukedom 12 April, 1550; died 24 February, 
1563. From Hartland’s ‘Chronological Dic- 
tionary.’ Joun RADCLIFFE. 


KNIGHTS MADE TEMP. CHARLES : ScorrisH 
Knicutuoops (9 §. viii. 301).—Mr. W. D. 
Pink writes, “ Whence the term ‘ Chequer’? 
Is it an allusion to the fesse chequy in the 
arms of the Campbells of Loudoun ?” 

But there is no such fesse, or fesse at all, 
in these arms. They are Gyronny, gules and 
ermine, and these tinctures, as distinguished 
from the or and sable of other Campbells, 
are the tinctures of Crawford of Loudoun, 
who bore Gules, a fesse ermine. 

GrorGE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 

Mr. W. D. Prxk at this reference, writing 
on the power to confer knighthoods possessed 
by the Earl of Loudoun, temp. 1648, adds, 


“That some high official had, in the king’s | 
absence, the power to confer knighthood in | 


Scotland — to the union of 1707 is, I 
believe, tolerably certain. But who this 


official was seems to be unknown.” I regret 


that I cannot enlighten Mr. Pryx; but I had 
just put down ‘N. & Q.,. when, taking up 
Scott’s poems, and opening them at ‘The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ canto iv. 26, the 
passage arrested my attention in which the 
Ladye of Branksome, in praise of Sir William 
Deloraine, declares :— 

No knight in Cumberland so good 

But William may count with him kin and blood. 

Knighthood he took of Douglas’ sword. 

Scott in his note to this passage says :— 

“The dignity of knighthood, according to the 
original institution, had this peculiarity, that it 
did not flow from the monarch, but could be con- 
ferred by one, who himself possessed it, upon any 
squire who, after due probation, was found to 
merit the honour of chivalry.” 

F, A. 
49, Holbeach Road, Catford. 


WonnamM (9 §. viii. 283).—Permit me to 
suggest that on a second examination of the 
manuscript the name might be read Wenham, 
a village which is about five miles from 
Hadleigh in Suffolk. 

EveRARD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Wonham is the name of a house on the 
Mole near Betchworth, Surrey. G. 


NEWBERY THE BooKSELLER, JAMEs’s Pow- 
DERS, AND OLIver §. viii. 11). 
—The original MS. account-book (in 8vo) of 
F. Newbery, bookseller, of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, as agent for the sale of Dr. R. 
James’s fever powders and pills, dating 
from February, 1768, to July, 1798, and con- 
taining the signatures of Newbery and Dr. 
James to the various settlements, was for- 
merly for some years in my possession, having 
been purchased for me in a London book- 
sale. It passed from my extensive collec- 
tions long since, possibly by exchange. 
Although evidently at one time bound, the 
book was then without covers. It had 
apparently come from a second-hand book- 
seller, and I can, from sale-catalogues, trace 
its appearance at considerable intervals in at 
least four auctions during the last thirty 
years or so, on each occasion realizing by no 
means a fancy price—under 30s., if I remember 
rightly. This, however, says nothing either 
for or against its value in any sense. I 
inserted the cuttings from contemporar 
newspapers, and also the modern wood- 
cut on card of John Newbery receiving 
Goldsmith on the introduction of Dr. John- 
son, which was obtained during my holding 
from the then representative of the firm. 
The MS. does not possess the importance 
which your correspondent Mr. E. Heron- 
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ALLEN, its present possessor, appears to 
think, and its chief interest consists in show- 
ing that the alleged fabulous profits on the 
sale of the powders during the period 
embraced had no foundation in fact. That 
it should, as he suggests, be “deposited in the 
British Museum” or in “some national collec- 
tion” might also be questioned, and it may 
interest him to know that, as | understand, 
the first-named institution and the Guildhall 
Library, as well as the representative of the 
firm as above, declined to acquire it on 
moderate terms when offered to them respec- 
tively many years ago. The latter, indeed, 
with commercial shrewdness, rather courted 
as a gratuitous and valuable advertisement 


the publicity which might be given to the | 


MS. in print by a literary man or collector as 
its owner. If it is to be given away, no doubt 
one of our liberal public bodies interested in 
the like would condescend to accept it “ for 
safe custody,” if not to gratefully embrace it 
in its ever-open arms—but, otherwise, in 


those quarters it would, | fear, meet with the | 


fate of so many other things of far greater 
interest in being “declined with thanks ’ on 
a printed form. wi a 


Recinatp Hepser (9 S. viii. 285).—The 
book entitled in the query ‘Horse Matches’ 
is a volume of the ‘ Racing Calendar, which 
was first issued in 1709. Reginald Heber 


edited the work from 1751 to 1768. He} 


may have been one of the Heber family of 


Marton, co. York. I find in the pedigree | 


Reginald, son of Pennington Heber, born in 
1701, and a Reginald, son of Thomas, who 
died unmarried about the same period. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


This is the third occasion on which the 
question of the authorship of the ‘ Racing 
Calendar’ has appeared in ‘N. & Q. See 
5% §, ix. 128, 193 ; 6" S. iv. 449. 

EverarpD Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Lievut.-CoL. Moornouse 8. vi. 410; vii. 
18, 70).—I wrote in January last from Fort 
St. George that Col. Moorhouse was not 
buried at Madras, as your correspondent 
J. H. L. thought, and as he has recorded in 
his valuable list of Madras Artillery Officers 
from 1748 to 1861. 1 was mistaken, being 
misled by the absence of any entry in the 
burial register of St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, 
concerning the event. J. H. L. sent me in 
May a copy of the garrison order, dated 
31 October, 1791, regarding the military 
arrangements at the interment; this, of 
course, prompted me to make further 


inquiry. My friend Mr. A. T. Pringle, of 
'the Secretariat, Fort St. George, has found, 
| and has been kind enough to supply me with, 
|a copy of the civil proceedings in the case. 
These papers clearly establish the fact that 
Col. Moorhouse was buried within the walls 
of St. Mary’s Church at the expense of the 
directors, and that a monument was placed 
in the south wall of the south aisle of the 
church over the place of his interment. The 
Government appointed the following officers 
as a committee to carry out the arrangements: 
Col. J. Capper, Major George Hall, Capt. 
|Gomonde, and Josias du Pré Porcher, Esq. 
It may be of interest to add that the Honour- 
able the President of the Council, Sir Charles 
Oakeley, Bart., the members of Council, and 
Major-General Musgrave were the chief 
mourners, and that they were supported by 
the members of the Grand Lodge of Free- 
masons. The pall- bearers were six field 
otticers. The funeral party consisted of three 
hundred men under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. Collins, and the firing party of a hundred 
men under the command of Major Spangen- 
burg. Forty-seven minute guns were fired 
from the ramparts, and the colours of the 
garrison were hoisted half-mast high. The 
| Presidency chaplains—Mr. Millingchamp, Mr. 
Archdeacon Leslie, and Dr. Andrew B 


sell— 
waived their claim to the usual fee of one 
hundred pagodas for breaking ground in the 
church. Their “handsome” conduct was 
acknowledged by the President and Council. 
Frank Penny, LL.M., Senior Chaplain. 
Madras. 


THOMAS SAMUEL MULOCK, 1789-1869 
S. vil. 482, 501).—I was wrong in describing 
the Rev. David Thom, D.D., as a Baptist. He 
started as a Scotch Presbyterian, but when 
Mr. Mulock preached for him had become a 
“ Universalist” (see ‘D.N.B.’ under James 
Hainilton Thom). 

I find that Mr. Rupert Simms in his 
valuable compilation ‘ Bibliotheca Stafford- 
iensis’ has a short note on Mr. Mulock, and 
| gives a list of eight of his publications. 

It appears that Louis Napoleon was so 
pleased with Mr. Mulock’s advocacy when 
the latter was stopping at Boulogne that he 
presented him with a gold ring; but later, 
when Mr. Mulock’s opinions became too 
independent, he promptly had him run out 
of the country, 

When Mr. Mulock was in Stafford Prison in 
1865, he gave orders that no callers were to 
be admitted to him save Mr. Brindley and 
the Earl of Lichfield. 

Mr. George Lillie Craik tells me that a few 
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years ago he purchased the manuscript of his 
father-in- -law’s life of George Canning (9 8. 
vii. 483), but did not comliee it would be of 
sufficient interest to the present generation 
to warrant its publication. 
AueyNn READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


Payinc Rent at A Toms In Cuurcn 
S. viii. 302).—According to tradition rents 
and offerings were paid of old time on the 
tomb of Treasurer Haxby (died 1424) in 
York Minster. We are told in ‘Traditions 
and Customs of Cathedrals’ that 
“the Chapter of Norwich formerly received their 
rents on the tomb of Chancellor Spencer, and the 
stone was completely worn by the frequent ringing 
of the money. The tombs of St. Chad, at Lichtield, 
and Haxby, the Treasurer of York, received money 
payments limited to be made on them by old leases 
and settlements. Solemn covenants were contracted 
on Teliau’s tomb at Llandatf. At Carlisle the same 
custom was observed at the tomb of Prior Senhouse.” 
—Pp. 94, 95. 

Sr. SwWITHIN. 


I have seen a mortgage on some lands in 
the county Clare, dated 10 July, 1712, in 


which the principal is made repayable at | 


Strongbow’s tomb in Christ Church, Dublin. 

It was constantly named in old Irish leases 

as the place at which rent was to be paid. 
ALFRED MOoLony. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Mystery of Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Tur interest Mr. Lang takes in the house of Stuart, 
its enemies and adherents, has been of late abun- 
dantly manifested. Of his many contributions to 
its history the present is the most interesting and 
the most important. What Mr. Lang hi uppily. calls 
the “‘mystery of Mary Stuart” appeals to most 
historical students, and indeed, it may be said, to 
most readers. 
queen over the most turbulent Court and people in 


capable is — orm, In the famous flight she 
seems to have been the temptress, and not the 
tempted, As regards her feeling towards Darnley 
after the murder of Riccio, the memorable promise 
of Mary over the grave of her murdered an 
must ever be borne in mind, that ere a twelve- 
month was out ‘‘a fatter than he should lie anear 


|him.” It is wholly reconcilable with her character 


in its strength and its weakness, her resolution in the 
pursuit of her revenge, and her fidelity to those by 
whom she had been served, that she should thence- 
forward hold her peace and work in the dark for 
the fulfilment of 4. own prophecy. Other threats 
of a like kind come to mind. She told Darnley 

himself that she would never rest until she gave 
him as sorrowful a heart as she herself possessed. 
Again, on hearing of the death of Riccio she said, 

And is it so? Then farewell tears ; we must now 
think of revenge.” Earnestly and conscientiously 
did she discharge her self-imposed task. A report, 
to which little authority has been attached, asserts 
that she herself was present, dressed as a boy, for 
the purpose of watching the assassination. This we 
are disposed to accept. It is in keeping with the 
proceedings of the Court at which she was ; educated, 
and it is true to her own passionate nature. She 
was fond of masculine disguise, and more than once 
subsequently adopted it. 

In his early chapters Mr. Lang holds the scales 
evenly. His judgments upon the principal actors 
in the tragedy will scarcely be deena dd. Mary he 
depicts as “sensitive, proud, tameless, fierce, and 
kind,” to which epithets subsequently he ‘adds 


| resolute, feline in her caresses, and needing much a 


The glamour that surrounds the | 


Europe, the captive of Lochleven, the victim of | 


Fotheringay, is not likely to be dispelled, and the 
story of her life will alw: ays constitute one of the 
most fascinating chapters in history or romance. 
A flood of light from various sources has during 
the last half century been poured upon Mary and 
her surroundings, and the materials at the disyx sal 
of the biographer and the historian are practically 
unlimited. But one part of her life is there that 
can now be regarded as completely 
in mystery, and it is this with which Mr. Lang is 
occupied. That portion consists of the murder of 
Darnley and the marriage with Bothwell. Broadly 
speaking, the issue to be decided is the authen 
ticity of the Casket Letters. That Mary knew and 
approved of the death of Darnley her most enthu- 
siastic supporter will scarcely deny; that her feel- 
ings towards Bothwell included a species of devotion 
of which on other occasions she scarcely seemed 


master. Archibald Douglas is Mr. Lang's special 
aversion: he is the “ smoothest traitor,” and his 
life after 1581 is said to be “a varied, but always 
sordid chapter of romance. 

We are no more able to reproduce Mr. Lang’s 
brilliant pictures of the Darnleys, Bothwells, 

Morays, Lethingtons, and Mortons of that day 
than to deal with his history of the epoch. The 

‘mystery” with which Mr. Lang is principally 
concerned is the Casket Letters. To these he 
applies the analytical method which he has used 
with such signal success in relation to modern pro- 
blems of anthropology and primitive culture. A 
close reasoner and a just appraiser of evidence, 
he contributes as much to our knowledge concern- 
ing these documents as we are likely to obtain. 
He will not claim to have solved the mystery with 
which he deals. His conclusions, though he arrives 
at them by special processes, are such as the more 
cultivated and unbiassed judgments have held. It 
is unfortunately impossible to convey the gist of his 
argument to those unfamiliar with the nature of 
the Casket Letters, who, strange to say, constitute 
the immense majority of readers. In the letter 
numbered ii. is found the crux of the matter. Has 
this been tampered with. in the interest of the 
confederate lords, in order to darken the case against 
Mary? This part of Mr. Lang’s work needs to be 
closely studied. This letter, if the chronology of 
Cecil's ‘Journal’ is accepted, cannot be genuine. 
While accepting it as garbled, Mr. Lang holds that 
the chronological difficulties are more apparent than 
real. The question is all-important, since the letter 
establishes detinitely Mary’s complicity in the 
murder of Darnley. On the point of the untrust- 
worthiness of this letter German critics have 
expatiated. Mr. Lang hesitates to believe in the 
possibility of any forger being so clever as must 
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have been the one in question. On the whole, he 
leans to the conclusion that portions of the letter 
are genuine, though “‘the Lords may conceivably 
have added ‘some principal and substantious 
clauses.’” The least ditticulty is ‘that letter ii. 
is in part authentic, in part garbled.” We can but 
commend to our readers a study of this work, 
which is an important contribution to the history 
of Scotland. Not difficult will be the task, since, 
apart from the delight to be derived from the close 
reasoning, the style is picturesque and animated, 
and the task of perusal once begun will not willingly 
be abandoned. On p. 365 an oversight gives I6SI 
instead of 1581 as the date of Morton's death. This 
is the only error we have detected. 
of portions of the Casket Letters will be of great ser- 
vice to those who seek to go dee p ily into the question 
of their authority. 
in all respects. It has many illustrations, among 
which are six photogravure plates of Mary at 
various ages, Darnley, Morton, and the house at 
Jedburgh occuplec d by the queen, reproduced by 
permission of His Majesty, the Earl of Morton, and 
others. One of them is the portrait known as * Le 
Deuil Blanc.’ Designs of the supposed casket, 
facsimiles of the handwriting of Mary herself, of 
Marie Beatoun, Marie Fleming, Maitland of Leth- 
ington, and Kirkcaldy, together with plans of the 
Kirk o’ Field site, &c., are also among the illus- 
trations. No pains have been spared that could 
render the volume attractive. 


In Memoriam Verses for Every Day in the Year. 
Selected by Lucy Ridley. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Tarts little volume may be taken as a species of 
supplement to the birthday books which have 
become fashionable. It might, indeed, almost be 
called a deathday book, since it is intended to 
supply a few good and choice quotations for use on 
memorial cards and tombstones. posite each 
day are given a couple of passages on lc matical of 
loss, extracted from Sc riptureor from various poets, 
including necessarily the elegiac. The compiler is 
sure that the book supplies a want generally felt. 
How far the passages given apply to the days 
opposite which they stand we may not say. The 
sorrow must be exceptional that does not find in 
the volume something appropriate to the conditions 

loss. 


The Playgoer. Edited by Fred Dangerfield. Vol. I. 
No. 1. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 

Tuere is room for an illustrated retvord of the 
drama convenient to handle and capable of being 
bound and kept for reference. This the new work 
edited by Mr. Dangertield seems to supply. It is 
rather discursive, and includes information which 
we are inclined to regard as superfluous, but which 
may perhaps serve some useful purpose. 


WeE regret to chronicle the death of the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, LL. D., Litt. D., canon of York Minster, 
and since 1875 rector of Settrington, Yorkshire. He 
has been during many years a loyal friend and con- 
stant contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ to which to the end 


he was devoted. A contribution from his pen 
appears in the present number, and two more have 
been received since the news arrived of his death. 
Born on 2 May, 1829, at Stanford Rivers, he was 
one of the well-known Taylors of Ongar, and was 
the fourth transmitter of his name. 


(best known for his 


His father 
‘Natural History of Enthu- 


The work is admirably got up | 


| Researches’ (1874), * 
The fac similes | 


siasm’), his grandfather, and his great-grandfather 
were ail painters or engravers, and all, together 
with some ladies of the family, tind mention in the 
‘D.N.B.’ Isaac Taylor the third is credited with 
the invention of the word * patristic” to designate 
the Fathers of the Church. The deceased gentle- 
man, Whose loss we deplore for personal as well as 
professional reasons, married Georgiana, daughter 
of the Hon. and Rev. Henry Cockayne Cust, and 
was educated at King’s College, London, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was a voluminous writer, 
vely on antiquarian subjects, his best-known 
works being ‘ Words and Places’ (1864), ‘ Etruscan 
The Etruscan Language ’ (1876), 
‘The Alphabet: an Account of the Origin and 
Development of Letters’ (1883), ‘ The Manx Runes’ 
(1886), * Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book * (1888), 
and * Origin of the Aryans (1890). He was one of the 
founders of the Alpine Club. His health had been 
impaired of late, and his sight was practically lost. 
He remained indefatigable in labour to the end. 


IN continuation of her comprehensive work on 


‘French Art of the Eighteenth Century,’ Lady 
Dilke this autumn provides a volume on * French 
Decoration and Furniture’ of that period. It has 


been issued in two editions, and is illustrated with 
photogravures and half-tone blocks reproducing 
choice specimens from private collections in France 
and England, as well as from the Garde - Meuble 
National and the Wallace Collection. Messrs. Bell 
are the publishers. 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 

Ow all communications must be written the namc 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good fait h. 

Wr cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

S. P. Wear and tear ”).—A proverbial locution 
such as this ceases naturally in time to be confined 
to its first signification, and becomes a synonym 
for use. 

M. C. B. (“*Oh dear! = Mon Dieu !”).—“ Dear,” 
used interjectionally, is sometimes equivalent to 
God, but the ejaculation ‘“ Oh dear ! is not a 
corruption of ‘Mon Dieu!” See ‘ H.E.D.,’ under 
* Dear’ (C). 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher — 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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4 Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 

. WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

THE FOLLOWING 

s MAGAZINES AND WITHDRAWN F 

REVIEWS, LIBRARY COPIES 

: POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 

‘ Until further notice :— 

MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 

PER ANNUM PER ANNUM 

Argosy ... one on Maemillan’s . 7 6 
om an 13 0 Monthly Review 16 60 

Century . coe eve 10 6 National Review % 0 

Contemporary i Review. eee vee 16 0 Century .. 16 
ornni eee eee eee eee ail a 64 
English lilustratea ose on 5 Revue des Deux Mondes 30 
Fortnightly Review ... eve eee vee 16 0 Seribner’s 7 6 
Harper's ... one sow Temple Bar 7 6 
Longman’s 5 0 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 

Edinburgh 7 6! Quarterly 7 6 


have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living usta near the Bookstalls to 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. H s M IT H & 8 O 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bovkstalls, to which piaces they will be forwarded carriage free, 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, 4c., sent free upon appircation to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


N, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Publishes Offered 

a | 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vol. 20... on wee one one ese os eee cee 2 6 
LONDON SOCIETY. for coe ove 15 0 3 6 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 189s, to 1599. Illustrated ... 26 
Voi. for June to November, 1899. [Illustrated ove vos 2 6 

Vol. for December, 1599, to May, 1900 ooo eve ose 2 6 
CHAMBEKS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. Vol. for 1892... 9 0 3 6 
— — Vol. for 1895 ... ons coe on ose ose 9 0 3 6 
Vol. for 1898 ... 9 0 3.6 

Vol. for 1899 ... 9 0 3.4 

QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1898. to April, Ise 26 
May to October, 2 6 
November, 1599, to April, 1900 26 
— May, 1900, to November, 1900 owe ase om 26 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1885, I-92, and on one © 2 6 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1859, 1892, and 1894... ine 9 O 26 
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SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


NOTICE. 
THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME 
(HOW—WOODWARD) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE, 
IS NOW READY. 


Royal 8vo, price 15g, net in cloth, or 20g, net in half-morocco. 


The Supplement contains 1,000 articles. Of these more than two hundred 
represent accidental omissions from the previously published volumes. But it is the 
main purpose of the Supplement to deal with distinguished persons who died at too 
late a date to be included in the original work. The Supplement contains nearly 
eight hundred memoirs of recently deceased persons. 

It was originally intended that the Supplement to the ‘ Dictionary’ should 
bring the biographical record of British, Irish, and Colonial achievement to the 
extreme close of the nineteenth century, but on the death of Queen Victoria on 
January 22, 1901, its scope was extended so that that date might become its 
furthest limit. No person dying at a later date is therefore included in the body of 
the work, but a memoir of Mr. —— Smith, the projector and proprietor of the 
undertaking, who died on April 6, 1901, has been prefixed to the first volume. A 
portrait of Mr. Smith, reproduced from a painting by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., forms 
the frontispiece. A full index to the ‘ Dictionary,’ including the Supplement, is in 


preparation. 


TINES,—* The character of the work makes it almost impossible to do adequate justice to its 
contents within reasonable limits of space...... We have said enough, we hope, to show how varied is the 
fare and how skilful is its preparation in the admirable supplement to the admirable ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’” 

STANDARD,—“ It will be clear that the judicial standpoint, high literary merit, and exceptional 
knowledge, which have hitherto distinguished the Dictionary, are worthily sustained in its final volumes,” 

GUARDIAN,—*‘ Take them all-in all, these volumes equal if they do not excel in interest—at all 
events for the men of to-day—any of those which have gone before.” 

DAILY CHRUNICLE.—* In the case of biographies of men of our own time the interest is the 
greater in proportion as it is more fresh and personal...... The supplementary volumes of the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ are likely, therefore, to be the most popular in the present day. As books of 
reference they are indispensable. ‘They reveal the same careful sense of proportion, the accuracy and 
concision of statement, the constant reference to authorities, which marked the main body of the work, 
But these supplementary volumes ought to prove acceptable to many readers who cannot afford the money 
or the room necessary for the Dictionary at large. ‘They are the personal chronicles of our own time.” 

SCUTSMAN.—* The Supplement, in fine, has all the qualities of literature and learning that have 
given the Dictionary its rank among the greatest bibliographical monuments of its time, and materially 
adds much to its value.” 


*." A Prospectus of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ and of the Supplement 
will be sent post free on application. 
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